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THIS WEEK: | it is this latter side of humanity which they 
Tavern Names and London Topography 399 | have “ guarded with unremitting vigilance.”’ 
Johnson Copper Tokens sss + 403° | Inglés claims that whereas Arthur in modern 
Queries on Boswell s Journals wiadae 407 | London, or Roland in modern Paris, would 
TUTES AND QUERIES is published every | be non-plussed, the Cid, or Cortes, might ride 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, imto Valencia and Madrid and neither feel 
W.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | nor occasion surprise. ‘*Don Quixote still 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ-| remains the typical Spaniard ’’—and it is 
ing Pong two half-yearly indexes and two | quaint, but rather inspiring, to find ourselves 


oe ener binding el ge Na ge | invited to wonder whether, after all, it may 














sent to the Manager, at the above address. | not be Don Quixote who is to come to the 
ae ee : ——== | rescue of the world. 
Memorabilia. | HE article on Christina Rossetti in the 





Cornhill for December is happiest where 
it characterises her as an “ absolute’’ poet, 
and expounds that view of her. In making 
some defence of her as against reproaches of 
dullness and narrowness, the writer, Mrs. 
Kathleen Conyngham Greene perhaps con- 
cedes too much importance to ineptitude, but 
| the hint that such reproach exists anywhere 
raises the ever fresh question of the relation 
of genius to circumstance — a question in 
which knowledge and even, it might be 
argued, experience of the world, must count 
as circumstance. They appear, on a first 
acquaintance with a poet, to be of considerable 
moment; but as acquaintance advances to 
familiarity, are apt to appear less and less 
relevant to anything that matters. On the 
whole it is not altogether captious to main- 
tain that the less we know about Christina’s 
life the better we shall understand her, for 
the ‘‘ dulness ’’ was in her surroundings not 
in herself. This Mrs. Conyngham Greene 
sees and expatiates upon, only, or so we 
think, over-stating the pre-occupation of her 
mind as poet with sadness and inward strug- 


WRITER who signs himself Inglés con- 
tributes an article on ‘What Spain | 
means to Europe’ to the December National 
Review, We think that readers of modern 
Spanish literature—of modern Spanish fic- | 
tion, at any rate-—and also students of Span- 
ish politics, may find that his opinions require 
some qualification, yet they are worth noting 
as representing at any rate a strong, it may 
be a permanent, ineradicable bias in Spanish | 
character. The distinguishing feature of 
Spain as a nation is the existence side by 
side, with virtually no intermediate class 
and on terms of an equality which levels not 
down but up, of the peasant and the seigneur. 
There goes with this, so Inglés maintains, | 
steady adherence to the ethical ideas of the 
past, which were based, at their formation 
in the Middle Ages, on a Weltanschauung 
which had first regard to what is eternal and 
cosmic. The peasantry live much in solitude, 
a condition which is apt to invest a man 
with a certain solemn dignity, and _ contri- 
butes—by the power it gives of seeing the 


material world from a non-materialistic | $!¢- 
oe a SS ee OOKING through the current North Amer- 
Soe oe oe . = Ps ican Review we were interested in par- 


iards, whatever their province, Galicia or | ticylars of the making of certain new Amevi- 
Murcia, Valencia or Castile, retain the can text-books for schools given in a paper 
proud, if to modern eyes slightly ridiculous, entitled ‘Educating the New Child,’ by 
spirit of Conquistadores.” They have kept Hughes Mearns, The books are a series of 
side by side their fascinated love of flesh and | social studies brought together under the 
blood and the fatalistic acceptance of death guidance of Harold Rugg, of Teachers Col- 
and decay; and our writer believes that the Jege, Columbia University. With a large 
great contribution they are to make to the group of assistants and the co-operation of 
Europe of the future lies in their very ten- | about four hundred public school systems, 
dency to resignation, their readiness with the | Rugg spent nine years in collecting his 
‘wisdom of procrastination.” They have , material in economics, sociology and statis- 
never been, as the French and Germans and | tics. Over four thousand teachers brought 
other Western Europeans have been, intellec- | their judgment to bear on the books in their 
tualized, have not, as those have, ‘‘ developed | first tentative form; and these were practi- 
their logical powers to such an extent as to cally tested for acceptability to children by 
have far outweighed their ethical ’’; rather, | fiftv thousand children yearly. Not till they 
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had first been issued several times over, in | 
paper bound editions, have two of them, ‘ An | 1 J 
| in the statement, with two different spellings 


Introduction to American Civilization ’ and 
‘Changing Civilizations in the Modern | 
World,’ been published in final form: the | 


third, ‘ The History of American Civilization, 


It is claimed that these books make all sorts | 


of subjects connected with the major social 
and economic problems of American life 
‘‘dramatically readable and genuinely in- 
formative to even a sixth grade child.”’ 


HE Editor of the Connoisseur begins the 
December number by the first instalment 

of a delightful article on Joseph Wright of 
Derby. In observing how unfortunately 
Wright’s art was trammelled by respect- 
ability, he makes the pleasant suggestion that 
Morland, taking to drink, was 
unmixed sufferer through his excesses, since 
they compelled him to expedite his work by 
broadening his style. 
Bernard Rackham’s account of Lord Fisher’s 
English Porcelain—lavishly illustrated. Mr. 
F. Gordon Roe’s ‘ Portrait of an Ancestress ’ 
is about Mary Tudor, Queen of France and 
afterwards Duchess of Suffolk—a ‘‘ romantic 
sketch,’’? to be read by the light cast on 
it from the charming French portrait of 
Mary, of which a plate is given. Tapestries 
(Mr. A. F. Kendrick); Bible Boxes (Mr. 
Fred Roe); Garters (Mr. Charles R. Beard) 
and Ghosts (Mr. F. Gordon Roe) are the 
following topics. The mottoes on garters pro- 
vide a curious example of human whimsical- 
ity, especially where they serve as outlets for 
the irrepressible loyalty to the Stuarts both 
in the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The ghosts are from Mr. C. J. S. 
Thompson’s ‘ Mystery and Lore of Appari- 
tions,’ but, in his discussion of this, Mr. Roe 
introduces a firsthand account (of May, 
1905) of the apparition of Mrs. Penn, 


Edward VI.’s nurse, at Hampton Court, to | 
Mr. Roe aptly com- | 


his aunt Lady Swinfen. 
pares the seeing of ghosts to the hearing of a 
gramophone record—and suggests that this 
may lead us to ‘‘ a conception of the recorded 
expression of an emotion repeating itself 
blindly and without volition until the condi- 
tions which preserved its likeness have ceased 
to function.”’ 


We have to make a little amende honor- 
able to Mr. A. F. Kendrick for our criti- 
cism of his transcript of little Hannah 
Smith's statement about her needlework. Mr. 
Kendrick’s article is in the November Con- 


noisseur and our notice of it at ante p. 344, 
The words ‘‘ to satisfy myself,’’ occur twice 


of ‘‘satisfy,’’ and the first of them, at line 4, 
which we had overlooked, reads plainly 


| enough, as Mr, Kendrick gives it, ‘‘ sartifi.” 
Economic and Social,’ has just been printed. | 


not an | 





We have next Mr. | 








Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Courant. 
ber 5, 1730. 


Saturday, Decem- 





Lonpon. 


We are well affured that Mr. Colley Cibber 
is appointed Poet Laureat to his Majefty, in 
the room of the Rev. Mr. Laurence Eufden, 
deceas’d; but as to the Report in a Paper of 
Yefterday, of his having kifs’d his Majefty’s 
Hand for the fame. it is entirely without 
Foundation. 

As is likewife the Report in the fame 
Paper of Thurfday, of the Lady Betty Jer- 
main’s receiving a 2d threatning Letter; but 
a {trict Watch is kept every Night all round 
St. James’s-Square, and a private Centinel 
patroles in the Gardens on the back Side 
of her Houfe all Night, to prevent any 
Damage that may happen, 


On Tuefday next the annual Meeting of 
the ancient Society of Brotherhood will be 
held at Brooks’s Coffee-Houfe in Downing 
{treet, Weftminfter, when we hear that 
Henry Clarke, Efq; will be chofen Prefi- 
dent, and Edward Seymour, Esq; Vice-Pre- 
fident, for the Year enfuing. 


A Gentleman who had good Succefs at a 
Gaming Table at St. James’s on Wednefday 
Night laft, having won upwards of 6001. 
thought proper to leave off, and accordingly 
came to the Smyrna Coffee-Houfe in Pall- 
mall, where, after a fhort Stay, he took a 
Chair to carry him home to his Lodgings; 
and being fearful of being robbed, having 200 
Guineas in a Bag, and the reft in Bank 
Notes, he put the Money and Notes under 
the Seat of the Chair, and forgot them till 
he came to his Lodgings: The next Morning 
he went to the Coffee-Houfe again, where he 
faw the same Chairmen plying, and afking 
them if they did not carry him home laft 
Night, they anfwered they did; upon which 
he bid them open the Chair, when lefting up 
the Cufhion on the Seat, he found the Bag 
with his Money and Notes fafe. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


AVERN NAMES AND LONDON 
TOPOGRAPHY 
(See ante pp. 81, 258, 291). 











I. Tavern Sirens as Puiace-NaMEs. 


que outstanding example of the influence of | 
taverns on London place-names is Nunhead, | 
which is so named after the Nun’s Head, a | 
tavern that was established three centuries | 
or so ago in the hinterland of Peckham and 
still exists at Nunhead Green, or Nun Green, 
as it was formerly termed. Whilst evidence | 
is required to verify an inscription that the | 
inn was licensed in the time of Henry VIII., 
it is certain that the Nun’s Head was in 
existence in the seventeenth century and that 
it was noted for its pleasure-gardens until | 
within recent years. Rocque gives* it as 
“None Head,’’ and indicates the gardens. 
Not wishing to chase the hare that was 
started in ‘N. and Q.’ in 1850, the writer 
ignores any alleged analogy in the case of 
Pimlico. With respect to Maida Vale, it is 
questionable whether this district did not 
derive its name from the Hero of Maida 
tavern (by the canal) and not directly from 
General Stuart’s victory. 

The Elephant and Castle at Newington 
(does anyone ever talk of going to Newing- 
ton?), the Angel at Islington, the Royal Oak 
at Paddington, the Manor House at Fins- | 
bury Park, the Welsh Harp at Hendon, the | 
Swiss Cottage in the Finchle~ Road, the Tally | 
Ho at Finchley, the Bakers’ Arms at Leyton, | 
and the Green Man at Leytonstone are note- 
worthy examples of taverns identifying par- | 
ticular centres. The Green Man seems to) 
have been the first to do so, for Defoe 
(‘Tour’) refers to Leytonstone as ‘‘a place 
by some known, now as much, by the sign | 
of the Green Man.’’ The Green Man has) 
recently been rebuilt in the style that may | 
be termed public-house Elizabethan. 

Another tavern that has made its impress | 
on London topography is the Robin Hood in | 
Kingston Vale. It was established in 1604— | 
the Robin Hood ballads were then very pop- | 
wlar—and was for long a lonely wayside inn | 
on the verge of Wimbledon Heath. It was | 
the only landmark. Hence the neighbouring 
gate of Charles I’s New Deer Park was 


| Road, 


_ taverns are too numerous to mention. 
| those that come to mind are the Piccadilly 


named after it, as was the track—the pre- 
sent Robin Hood Road—that ran over the 


| common towards the inn. A foot-gate and a 


walk of Kensington Gardens are still called 


| (by the keepers, at any rate) after the tavern 


that was once a landmark of the Uxbridge 
Road, the Black Lion on the corner of Queen’s 
which byway was formerly Black 
Lion Lane. 

Streets and lanes that are named after 
Among 


tributaries, White Horse and Half Moon 
streets; Red Lion Square, Red Lion Passage, 
and Red Lion St. in Holborn; Jamaica Road 
and Blue Dragon Lane in Bermondsey ; Bel- 
vedere and Hercules roads at Lambeth ; Globe 


| Road at Victoria Park; Greyhound Road in 


Fulham; Half Moon Lane at Herne Hill; 
White Lion St. at Islington, and others else- 


_where; White Hart Lane at Tottenham; 


Green Dragon Lane at Enfield; and George 
Lane at Woodford. Some of the taverns 
concerned—such as the Jamaica, the Belve- 
dere, and the Hercules—were famous as 
pleasure resorts. The Jamaica was one of 
the places whither Pepys (when his con- 
science pricked him) took his ‘‘ poor wretch ”’ 
of a wife for an outing. The Red Lion in 
Holborn has less agreeable memories, for it 
was to the original inn that the ‘‘car- 
casses ’’ (as Rugge’s Diurnal has it) of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw were removed 
from the Abbey prior to being taken to Ty- 
burn. 


II. THe Great Coacuine Inns. 


Few of the great inns from which the 
coaches and the wagons started remain, even 
in the modern form of hotel, restaurant or 
““pub.’? The reckoning of those that were 
noted coaching inns right up to the early 
years of the railways comprises the Old Bel) 
in Holborn, the White Horse in Fetter Lane, 
the King’s Arms in Bishopsgate, the Three 
Nuns in Aldgate, the Blue Posts in Totten- 
ham Court Road, the Windmill and the 
Cross Keys in St. John’s St., and the Tabard 
(then called the Talbot) and the George in 
the Borough. And of them only the George— 
or, rather, a fragment of the George—has 
escaped the wreckage of change and progress. 
The Windmill is interesting in that it is 
practically the same as it was in later coach- 
ing times. 

The Golden Cross in the Strand (now 
about to be demolished), the Bell Savage on 
Ludgate Hill, the Swan with Two Necks in 
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Lad Lane (now merged in Gresham St.), 
the Bull and Mouth in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the White Horse in Fetter Lane, the 
Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, Blossom’s 
Inn in Lawrence Lane (Cheapside), the Old 
White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly, and the 
George and the Tabard in the Borough might 
be regarded as the Big Ten of the coaching 
inns. It was the construction of Westmin- 
ster Bridge that stimulated the coaching 
business of the Golden Cross and other West 
End hostelries, as it enabled them to com- 
pete with the City and the Borough inns for 
the south-eastern traffic. Right down to the 
late eighteen-thirties the Dover mail set out 
from the Golden Cross, as did the Hastings 
mail, the Gloucester and Carmarthen mail, 
the Chester and Liverpool mail, and the 
Halifax mail, besides many stage coaches. 

One of the oldest of all the London inns 
was Blossom’s. It was old in 1593, when 
Stow wrote of is as a “‘ large inn for receipt 
of travellers, and hath to sign St. Lawrence 
the Deacon, in a border of blossoms or 
flowers.’’ Really, the inn took name from 
a Nicholas Blosme, who is mentioned in 
fourteenth century records. In 1520 Blos- 
som’s—providing twenty beds and stabling 
for forty horses—was one of the inns at 
which the retinue of Charles V. was accom- 
modated when the Emperor visited London 
to confer with Henry VIII. and Wolsey. 
The inn was demolished in the latter part of 
the last century, but the yard remained, in 
occupation of a railway company, until a 
year or so ago. An electric sub-station and 
a block of offices are now being erected on 
the site, to be called, it is to be hoped, Blos- 
som’s Inn. Maybe it is too much to hope 
that the new building will have to sign St. 
Lawrence the Deacon and his border of 
blossoms ? 

As Mr. E. E. Newton observed, the old 
coaching inns were noteworthy for their 
architecture and their picturesque aspect, 
and it is to be regretted that so many gra- 
cious buildings were ruthlessly swept away. 
Everywhere in the City and the Borough 
the names of yards and alleys and courts 
tell of inns that were institutions and adorn- 
ments of a bygone London. A few are repre- 
sented in the sketches and prints in the 


corridor of the Bishopsgate Institute. 

From the wrack two interesting memorials 
have been preserved—the life-size black bull. 
that marked the inn of that name in Hol- 
born, and the stone bear of the old White 
Bear in Piccadilly. 


The bull is above the 





porch of Sir William Bull's offices in King 
St., Hammersmith; the bear distinguishes 
the White Bear inn at  Fairchildes, near 
Chelsham. 

The omnibus came to the inn and the 
tavern as the coach left them, albeit only 
one bears the sign of the omnibus, and that 
is the Omnibus and Horses at Paddington 
Green, the terminal of Shillibeer’s first 
service, 

CHARLES WHITE. 
(To be continued). 





PIRATE PRINTING IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY. 
(See ante p. 391). 


MENACE even as great as this sur- 

reptitious printing of a book in extenso 
was piracy by magazines. The mid-eigh- 
teenth century was the era of periodicals. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, founded in 1731, 
was a® worthy predecessor of a long line of 
similar publications which aimed at supply- 
ing the new reading public with a catholic 
selection of literature and general informa- 
tion from the pens of well-known authors, 
and although the magazines often became 
the refuge of the literary hack, even the most 
stolid writers did not feel it beneath their 
dignity to contribute a paper now and again. 
Now when the Act of 1710 was framed the 
menace from periodicals was not great, since 
at that date there were few in existence; 
hence they did not come under its provisions, 
But within the next half-century they sprang 
up, one after another, in mushroom fashion, 
and many of them had no scruples about tak- 
ing advantage of their immunity from the law. 
Longer works were pirated and published by 
instalments, or often they were abridged and 
précised quite unbeknown to their author, 
and served up to the public in skeleton form. 
The magazines even went to the length of 
stealing matter from each other. Many of 
Johnson’s papers in the Idler suffered this 
fate, against which ‘‘little regard to jus- 
tice or decency’’ their author uttered a 
vehement protest in the Universal Chroni- 
cle. In 1761, in the same way, ‘ Rasselas’ 
was pirated by Kinnersley. On this occa- 
sion, indeed, the indignant Johnson did ob- 
tain an injunction against the culprit, but 
his action was regarded as quite irregular 
and unprecedented, and the general abuse 
went on the same as ever. 
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By far the most notorious of all the pirate | 


printers was Edmund Curll, an illuminating 
account of whose life is given in Mr, Ralph 
Strauss’s recent book, ‘The Unspeakable 
Curll.’ 
figure. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This Curll is indeed an interesting | 
Religious, in theory at least, he was | 


well versed in theatrical subjects, and was | 


intimately acquainted with 


London. He) 


had a good knowledge of books, and was a | 


master in the art of printing; yet he in- 
dulged in the lowest tricks and the most dis- 
graceful transactions imaginable. From his 
press there poured books of all descriptions, 
from the most highly moral sermons to the 
most obscene pamphlets; from patriotic 
treatises to seditious and libellous satires. 
Did a great man die, Curll was certain to 
have come by his correspondence or his 
diary, which he proceeded forthwith to 
make public. 


Was there a society scandal, | 


Curll always managed to obtain possession | 


of important documents relating to it. Any 
event of public interest was a pretext for a 
fresh hoax. Yet for all this, one cannot help 
admiring the man in some ways. He cer- 
tainly had spirit and courage, and only a 
grim doggedness 
have carried him through all his daring 
escapades. His appearance was nothing to 
recommend him. According to Amory he 
was ‘‘in person very tall and thin, an un- 


gainly, awkward, white-faced man. His 
eyes were a light grey, large, projecting, 


goggle, and pur-blind. He was splay-footed 
and baker-kneed,’’! and, the same authority 


hot for him. For some time, it appears, 
he ran the business in conjunction with 
James Roberts, a reputable printer by all 
accounts, who later published the Grub 
Street Journal. The connection was severed 
in 1716, as the outcome of Curll’s first quar- 
rel with Pope. In March, 1716, was issued 
a volume of ‘Court Poems,’ alleged to be 
published ‘‘ faithfully as they were found 
in a pocket book taken up at Westminster 
Hall on the last day of Lord Winton’s trial.’’ 
The title-page bore the name of Roberts, but 
Curll was really responsible for their pub- 
lication, and he wrote personally a preface 
to the volume, in which he declared that 
““an impartial judge"’ (probably no other 
than himself) had pronounced the poems to 
be Pope’s. Pope was furious, and vowed to 
have his revenge, which he found an oppor- 
tunity of doing not long after, when, at a 
seemingly friendly gathering, he adminis- 
tered an emetic to Curll, and then made the 


| story of the unfortunate bookseller’s discom- 


fiture public in a pamphlet, ‘A Full and 
True Account of the Horrid and Barbarous 


| Revenge Practis’d on Edmund Curll by 


and determination could | 


| of the King’s Scholars. 


tells us, ‘‘ his translators in pay lay three | 
in a bed at the Pewter Platter Inn in Hol- | 
born, and he and they were for ever at work 


to deceive the public.’’2 


| text and imperfect Latin. 


Curll seems suddenly to have emerged from | 
semi-obscurity in 1710, in which year he set | 
up business in the premises vacated by J. | 
Bosville at the Bible and Dial against St. | 


Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. He had 
already published several books, of a seem- 


ingly reputable nature, but until this year | 


the 
onwards 


name in 
now 


there is no record of his 
Stationers’ Register. From 


he continued to publish steadily, and before | 


long he was enabled, with the growth of his 
business, to set up a branch shop at Tun- 
bridge Wells,4 where he vended his scurri- 
lous publications when the town became too 


1 T. Amory. ‘The Life of John Buncle,’ 
Vol. iii, p. 
2 





’ 262. 
Ibid. p. 265. 
3 See ‘N. and Q.’ 6 S., xi. 381. 
4 See ‘N and Q.’ 6 S., ii. 484. 


Poison.’ From that day Curll and Pope 
were avowed enemies, 

No sooner was he out of one difficulty than 
he let himself into another. On Sunday, 
July 8, 1716, Robert Smith, the prebendary 
of Westminster, died; four days later his 
funeral took place, when a Latin oration 
was delivered by John Barber, then captain 
By some means or 
other Curll managed to obtain a copy of 
the oration, and printed an octavo edition 
of it, consisting of seventeen pages of bad 
When the scholars 
heard of it they decoyed him into Dean’s 
Yard, where, according to the St. James’s 
Post, 

he met with a college salutation, for he was 
first presented with the ceremony of the 
blanket, in which, when the skeleton had been 
well shook, he was carried in triumph to the 
school, and after receiving a grammatical 
construction for his false concords, he was 
reconducted to Dean’s Yard, and on his knees 
asking pardon of the aforesaid Mr. Barber for 
his offence, he was kicked out of the yard, and 
left to the huzzas of the rabble.5 

In the same year he was summoned before 
the bar of the House of Lords to answer to 
a charge of violating the order of the House. 
The official order for printing the account 


| of the trial of Lord Winton, a public sen- 


i 


sation of the day, had been given to Jacob 








5 The St. James’ Post. 3 Aug., 1716. 
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Tonson, who duly executed his task, but the and his translation of ‘ Christus _Patiens,’ 
price of his publications was prohibitive. A | while Thomas Stockhouse received ten 
few days after the appearance of Tonson’s | guineas for his ‘ Life of Bishop Atterbury,’ 
edition, a cheap twopenny edition was issued | Others, doubtless, were as unscrupulous as 
by Sarah Popping, hitherto a bookseller of | Curll. In fact, in a poem, ‘The Man of 
unimpeachable character. On April 3 an| Taste,’ published about 1735 by a certain 
order was given for her arrest, but she hap-| Rev. ‘Mr. Bramston, we find the author de- 
pened to be too ill for the order to be carried | claring as much. Thus he w rites :— 
into effect, and in the meantime a certain} Long live old Curll! He Ne’er to publish 
Elizabeth Cape came forward with evidence | fears 
which implicated Curll and another book-| The speeches, verses, and last hg of peers. 
seller, Pemberton, both of whom were im-| How oft has he a publick s = big eg 

igh, a4 ; And pleased our ears, regardless of his own? 
mediately taken into custody. On April 17, But to give merit due, tho’ Curll’s the fame, 
Sarah Popping presented to the House a| Are not his brother booksellers the same? 
petition from which it appeared that while) Can statutes keep the British press in awe 
she was ill Curll and Pemberton printed the | While that sells best that’s most against the 
book and put her name on it without her | 


law? 
knowledge or permission. Upon this Pop-| , Another notorious pirate was Lee of Lom- 
ping and Pemberton were set at liberty, but | 


| bard Street, of whom Dunton says, 


Curll remained in custody. Of course, he| Such a pirate, such a cormorant, was never 


repeatedly protested his innocence, but the | before. Copies, books, men, shops, all was 
: | one; he held no proprietary right or wrong, 


matter was finally settled by the appearance | good or bad, till at last he began to be known, 
of Daniel Bridge, a printer of Paternoster | a and the booksellers not enduring so ill a man 
Row, who proved that he had received the | |} amongst them to disgrace them, shewed him 


copy "from Curll, and had printed it for him. | out, and off he marched for Ireland, where 
Sane that ties was foiled, Curll contritely | he acted as felonous Lee as he did in London. 
5 And as he lived a thief, so he died a hhypocrite, 


owned his fault and petitioned for his re-| 4, being asked on his death-bed if he would 
lease, which was granted him on May aa, | forgive Mr. Cc. (that had formerly wronged 
he being first compelled, however, to receive | him), ‘ Yes,” ‘said Lee, “if I die I forgive 
a reprimand upon his bended knees from | = but if I happen to live, I am resolved to 
the Lord Chancellor. | be revenged on him.”7 ; 

In November, 1723, he was prosecuted by _,4°cording to Dunton, John Salisbury was 
the Government on a charge of publishing | also a well-known “character” of | this 
five indecent and libellous books. The pub-| type. ‘‘He was the first that printed the 
lications concerned were ‘A Translation of | | Flying Post, and, to the grief of his authors, 


Meibomius et Tractatus de Hermaphroditus,’ | did ‘yee fill it with stolen copies. He went 
‘Venus in the Cloister, or The Nun in her | to law with the Stationers’ Company, to 


Smock,’ ‘ Etrictatus Encomium, > ‘Three | keep himself from the livery.’’8 
New Poems’ (i.e. ‘Family Duty,’ ‘The | | We must not, of course, overlook the fact 


Curious Wife,’ and ‘ Buckingham House ’ ),| that the piracy “scare”? (for it almost 
and ‘ De Secretis Mulierum.’ The full re- | Becriegien to that) led to many booksellers 
port of the trial can be found in Strange’s | °©!78 branded as pirates who were not 80, 
‘Reports’ and ‘State Trials’ (xviii, p. | and ‘such a possibility must frequently have 
160). Suffice it to say that Curll was con- | been exploited by avaricious publishers for 
demned to stand in the pillory at Charing | their own ends. The story of how Curll was 
Cross as a punishment. cheated and abused by Pope in the matter 
ithe: nisin “tality: Raat aida ideas aiddlinaa | of the poet’s correspondence is now well 
“’ “iil Ra is —oeeadiniadin | known, a subterfuge all the more wily and 
iaciained. Mr. W. Roberts6 has shown that | _ ust gg . po be : ~ oe pirate 
: | whose word, so Pope thought, would never 
— ona i aly en mart — be believed ‘against his own. But the Pope- 
Gift, Rs “og Th “ eae? B ae gn oy Curll case is not the only one of this nature. 
ia guine Pe “ay his at The rr | Until almost the middle of the eee 
Dress ’ Charles Beckingham was paid forty | century there had existed a “‘ ring ’’ for - 
| printing of Shakespeare | folio texts. Eac 


guineas for ‘King Henry IV of France,’ 
= 7 John Dunton. ‘My Life and_ Errors,’ Ed. 











6 W. Roberts. ‘The Earlier History of | by J. B. Nichols (1818), Vol i. p. 214. 
English Bookselling ’ (1889), p. 239. 8 Ibid. Vol. i. p. 210. 
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shareholder, from Jaggard and Blount? on- 
wards, sold his interest to other publishers, 
and so the combine continued for over a hun- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


} 


dred years, narrowing down the rights of | 


Shakespearean publication to one or two 
individuals. The remodelled versions of the 
Restoration and the eighteenth century, ap- 


parently, anyone was at liberty to publish, | 


but only the privileged few could touch the 
original versions. The crisis came in 1735, 
when Walker, a bookseller carrying on busi- 
ness at the Shakespeare’s Head, issued, in 
contravention of all precedent and tradition, 
a cheap edition of Shakespeare’s works. Now 
at this time the owners of the monopoly 
were Chetwood and Tonson, both well-known 
figures in the bookselling trade, and they 
protested loudly, though probably as they 
thought, with no more than justice, against 
this invasion of their rights. They inveighed 
against it in the Press, they alleged that 
Walker’s versions were ‘‘ pirated and maim’d 
editions,’” and even went to the length of 
instituting legal proceedings against the pub- 
lisher, but since the monopoly tradition had 
no legitimate foundation, their case fell to 
the ground. From that day the ring was 
broken, and Shakespeare became 
property. 

In 1739 eight English booksellers brought 
an action against six Scottish, carrying on 
trade in Glasgow and Edinburgh, for in- 
fringement of copyright. Seven works were 
implicated: ‘ A History of the Reformation 
of the Church of England,’ The Second Edi- 
tion, in Two Volumes; ‘ An Exposition of 
the Thirty Nine Articles,’ by Gilbert Bur- 
net; ‘The Oeconomy of Love,’ the 
Edition ; 
the Fourth Edition; ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ the 
Second Edition, in Two Volumes; ‘ Sermons 
on Several Important Subjects,’ by James 
Foster, in Two Volumes; and ‘ The Cyclo- 
pédia, or The Universal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences.’ These books, the plaintiffs 
alleged, were ‘‘ printed in Ireland, Holland, 
and elsewhere without this kingdom,’’ and 
imported. The victims made their case pub- 


Third | 
‘All the Works of John Locke,’ | 


| was insufficient evidence on both sides, 


public | 


403 


| Stationers’ Register, but immediately the de- 


fendants challenged the authenticity of it. 
So the case dragged on for three years, when 
it was dismissed on the grounds that there 
The 
length and futility of legal proceedings in 
such a case may account for the fact that 
more authors and printers did not have re- 
course to litigation, and that for practically 
the whole of the eighteenth century piracy 
was allowed to go on unchecked. 
Freperick T. Woop. 





JOHNSON COPPER TOKENS. 
OSWELL, in his ‘Life of Dr. Johnson,’ 


when describing the various portraits 
mentions the fact that 
there are copper plates struck at Birmingham 
with his head impressed upon them which pass 
current for halfpence there, and in the neigh- 
bouring parts of the country. 

As I have never seen a full list of these 
tokens given in any annotated edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ a list of them may be of 
interest to some future editor: 

O: indicates obverse; R: indicates reverse; 
E: indicates the edge. 

The inscriptions or legends on these tokens 

and edges are printed in capital letters. 
1. O: Bust to right wearing a wig, showing 
the upper part of the coat. Dr. SamurL 
ial a small ornament below the 
yust. 

R: ‘Three lions rampant. 

HALFPENNY PAYABLE AT 

E: Payaste at Henry Biges’s Moore Street. 
2. O: and EH: same as last. 

E: Brrmincuam W.Hampton or LITCHFIELD. 


This token, although not dated, was issued 
about 1792. It occurs upon the plate No. 
10 in the ‘ Virtuoso’s Companion,’ which 
‘was published on 22 Aug., 1795. It was 
issued by H. Biggs, who was the proprietor 


PRoMISSORY 


| of a public house named the General Eliot 


lic through the press, and appealed to the | 


law to award them the penalty imposed by 
the Act of 1710—forfeiture and fine. On 
June 9 the defendants appeared, and denied 
the offence, alleging that the plaintiffs had 
produced no title to the books, and could not 
therefore legally claim them as theirs. The 


laintiffs then produced the entry in the | b 
: P aaa | impressions were struck with the edge as No. 


'1, The token as No. 2 was one of the earli- 


9 The printers of the First Folio of 1623. 


in Moore Street, Birmingham. 

In 1792 Biggs struck a halfpenny with the 
bust of General Eliot, and just about the 
time of the Johnson tokens being issued, a 
quantity of the Eliot tokens were presented 
for payment, and naturally the issuer did 
not wish the same thing to happen with the 
Johnson token. This being the case the edge 
as No. 1 was substituted for the edge No. 2. 
Sharp, in his catalogue of the Chetwynd 
Collection of Tokens, states that only six 
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est pieces struck with an ambiguous 
to evade payment. 
word Wolverhampton to W.Hampton is a 
curious contraction. The dies were cut by 


Patrick, but C. Pye does not state the manu- | 


facturer. 

A specimen of the rare edge No. 1 was 
sold in the Davis sale of tokens at Sotheby's 
in 1901 for £3 3s. 

3. O: Bust to right Dr. 
Ornament below bust. 

R: Three lions rampant. 

HALFPENNY PAYABLE AT 

E: Milled. 

This is a farthing copied from the half- 
penny No. 1. The dies were cut and tokens 
struck by Westwood of Birmingham. It is 
not a genuine token issued for circulation, 
but only one of a series made for sale to 
token collectors of the time. They are the 
only series bearing the quaint legend HALF- 
HALFPENNY. 


Promissory Har 


Westwood also executed a similar farthing | 


of the Eliot token. It will be noticed that 


the legend upon the reverse is unfinished, the | 
edge being milled and not lettered as the | 


half-penny, 
4. O: Bust to left wearing a wig, part of the 
coat is shown. Dr. Sami. JOHNSON an 


ornament and four pellets below the | 


bust. 

R: ‘Two branches of laurel leaves the stems 
crossed at bottom. LitcHrieLD TOKEN 
MDCCXCVI 

E: Plain. 

This token was not issued by any trader 
at Lichfield. It was made by P. Kempson 
from dies cut by Wyon, both of Birmingham. 
Pye, in his ‘ Provincial Tokens,’ 4to, 1801, 
states that it was made for general sale to 
anyone who cared to buy and circulate it, 
and thus they ran no risk of having to re- 
deem them. 
‘“‘ Lichfield "’ is spelt ‘‘ Litchfield,’’ as also 
on the edge of No. 2: that is the old form. 

The obverse die of Johnson’s bust occurs 
upon the following pieces, which are termed 
“mules ’’ by collectors, the word indicating 
tokens made by mixed dies. 

5. O: Bust of Dr. Johnson as No. 4. 
R: Britannia seated to left holding an 
olive branch and spear. * Rue Brit- 
ANNIA * in the exergue 1797. 

E: PayaBLe 
grailed. 
Bust of Dr. Johnson as No. 4. 

R: A figure of a boy standing, left arm 
on a screw, in the right hand a span- 
ner. BrrmtncHaM Hatrrenny. In the 


exergue 1793. 


edge | 
The abbreviation of the | _ 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. , 


It will be noted that the word | 


1x Lonpon the remainder en- | 


E: Payaste 1x Lonpon the remainder en- 

grailed. 

Bust of Dr. Johnson as No. 4. 

%: A group of musical instruments flag 
and weapons. BLoFIELD CavaLRy. On 

a ribbon above the group Firrs Trovp. 

E: Buxton Token Xx. 

These last three tokens were made for sale 
by P. Kempson of Birmingham. No. 5 is 
scarce, No. 6 is rare, and No, 7 is very 
rare. The R: die of No. 4 occurs on no 
other token: this die soon developed a bad 
flaw and it must have been broken soon after 
being used. The edge inscriptions of Nos. 
5, 6 and 7 do not of course indicate that they 
had to do with London or Buxton, as the 
edges were put on the blanks before the sides 
were struck, and it just happened that these 

| particular blanks were used. The reverse 
of No. 5 is a die used on several tokens. That 
of No. 6 is the obverse of the Birmingham 
halfpenny. No. 7 is a reverse die of the 
military token of the Norfolk Blofield 
Cavalry Token. 

I might add a word or two about the issue 
of eighteenth century tokens. The use of 
them was caused by the Government not sup- 
plying a sufficient quantity of copper coins 
| for necessary commerce. So the traders 
struck their own coins in almost every part 
of the kingdom. They began to be issued in 
1787 and continued up to 1800. 


A. W. Waters. 
20, Charlotte Street, Leamington Spa. 





| PJIALECT WORD ‘“ LOUND.’’—A corres- 

pondent from the Bedale district this 
week wrote to me regarding the north coun- 
| try dialect word ‘‘lownd”’ (or ‘‘lound’’). 
My correspondent was under the impression 
that it was ‘‘a good King’s English word,” 
and was surprised not to find it in his dic- 
tionary. I know no more expressive word 
than this in our northern dialects — which 
are, after all, a language. I have all my 
life used ‘‘lound’’ as connoting the quiet 
stillness of a summer evening, only broken 
by the hum of beetles, the bark of a distant 
'dog, the chattering of the nightjar, or the 
sounds from cattle in the fields. The term 
comes to us from the Old Norse, which had 
‘such an influence on the folk-speech of the 
northern counties. Brockett, in ‘ North 
Country Words,’ gives it as meaning ‘calm, 
| sheltered from the wind,’’ and as coming 
from the Swedish lugn: calm. _ Prevost’s 
'* Cumberland Glossary’ includes ‘‘ lownd” 
‘and ‘‘lown,” as calm, still, sheltered, and 
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—— 


‘‘lownd-side ’’? as ‘‘the side in 
Another interesting Cumbrian term is the 
compound ‘‘clock-lound, the meaning of 
which is given by the same authority as 
“very still. 
not enough wind to blow off the ripened seeds 
or clocks of dandelions.’’ My late father, 
in his ‘ Yorkshire Dialect Glossary,’ 


Pease in his recent ‘ Dictionary of the N. 
Riding Dialect.” He suggests Danish as the 
source. One of the examples Sir Alfred gives 
is: ‘‘We’ll gan on ti yon dike an’ finnd a 


lounder spot nor that yan, an’ sit doon a | 


bit.’” 

It is interesting to observe that the word 
‘dike’? as used in this sentence has quite a 
different meaning from that in which ‘‘ dike ”’ 
is used in Northumberland. 


J. FAIrnFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-'l'ees. 


RITISH CEMETERY AT ST. SEBAS- 

’ TIAN.—The note on the old British 
cemetery at Bilbao, reminds me that many 
years ago I took the trouble to climb up to 
the British cemetery under the Fort at St. 
Sebastian. It was then in the most awful 
condition. As you know, our losses at St. 
Sebastian in the Peninsular War were very 
heavy, and many officers and men lie buried 
in this cemetery. 

Would it be possible to get it cleaned up 
and tidied, and taken charge of by the War 
Graves Committee ? 

J. Benett-STanrorp. 


CURIOUS EPITAPH (see ante p. 367). | 
—In the ‘ Divan’ of the Persian poet, 
Katebi, occur the following lines, which are | 
stated to have been placed as an epitaph upon 
the tomb of a certain quack-doctor, named 
Si..di Ardebili, who died in the 1214th year | 
of the Hegira (about 1786 of the common 
era), whose medicines were so efficacious 
that they generally terminated the suffer- 
ings with the lives of those who partook 
thereof :— 
Saadi Ardebili dnkeh batib, 
Misl ou der jehdn basher nabid. 
Harkerd sherbeti dehed bemerez, 
Hhajet-i-sherbeti digar nabid. 
The translation whereof is :— | 
“Equal to Saadi Ardebili, in the science | 
of medicine, there exists not a human being | 
throughout the world, for any individual to | 
whom he administers a single potion, will | 
never have occasion for another.”’ | 


Henri M. Lfon. | 


shelter.’? | 


It is clock-lound when there is 


gives | 
the word ‘‘lound,’’ as does Sir Alfred E. | 


| 
| 


Readers’ Queries. 





| 


| HE POSTMAN’S PARK.—Where can a 
copy of a guide to the Cloister in the 
Postman’s Park be seen? There is no copy 
in the Guildhall Library. There seems no 
interest taken now in the Cloister. 


A. W. © 
| AN ALTAR-PIECE AT FLORENCE.— 


| Would any of your readers know if, in 
| the archives at Florence, are any records 
| giving particulars of an altar-piece having 
| been painted for the convent or church of 
| San Gallo in 1493. I believe the Order was 
that of the Augustinian brethren. 
Cc. S. 


| (XAPTAIN COOK: “‘ A VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD.’’? — Could any reader 
| give me information in regard to the fol- 
| lowing ? 
| A Voyage Round the World, 
In the years 
| MDCCLXXII, LXXIII, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LXXV. 


3 
Captain James Cook, 

Commander of His Majesty’s Bark The Resolu- 

tion Undertaken by Order of the King, and 

encouraged by a Parliamentary Grant of Four 

Thousand Pounds. 
Drawn up from Authentic Papers 
By an Officer on Board 
Magnum Maris equor Arandum 
London 
Printed for W. Lane, Leadenhall Street. 
MDCCLXXXI. 
1 vol. 46. 


On second title after contents: 


Captain Cook’s 
Second 
Voyage round the World. 
In his Majesty’s Ship the Resolution, 
In the years 
MDCCLXXII, MDCCLXXIII, M.D.CCL.XXIV, and 
MDCCL.XXV 


The text begins thus: 


Deptford, May, 1772 
The Resolution, burden 500 tons, and The 
Adventure, burden 300 tons, both north country 
built ships, ete. 
H. HaAnnen. 


‘HE ALBION SOCIETY. — The following 
inscription is on a cenotaph at Agra:— 


This pillar is erected to the memory of Lieut. 
Henry Condy, Privates Richard Wantling and 
George Vickers of the Albion Society, Hon. 
Comp’s. Ist Eurn. Regt. who gloriously fell at 
the assault and capture of the fortress of 
Bhurtpore, on the Ist January, 1826. They fell 
honorably, so be their memories respected. 
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| 
‘*Condy ’? should be ‘‘ Candy.’? What ai 
known of ‘‘ The Albion Society ”’ ? | 
H. Buttock, | 
Capt. | 

EWS’ HOUSE, LINCOLN. — I have a 
photograph of the exterior frontage of | 
this house. Can any reader supply approxi- | 
mate plans and sizes of the interior? There | 
appear to be two floors. What were the win- | 
dows before the shop fronts were inserted and | 
how many front doors?) What was the back | 
like, and was it detached from other houses 

Was the roof tiled, thatched, or stone? 
Watter E. GAWTHORP. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Tagg FOR A HISTORY OF | 

TOBACCO.—In completing my work on | 
the history of tobacco, I find a number of | 
matters still unanswered, about which some | 
of your readers may have exact information. 

In ‘ N. and Q.,’ 8S. x, 475, the Rev. W1t- 
t1aM LEE wrote that he was preparing an 
exhaustive bibliography of tobacco. In 9 S. 
iii, 488, Wit~tram ANDREWS of the Hull, 
Press indicated that he was engaged on a! 
history of tobacco. Is it known whether | 
either of these projected works were com- 
pleted and published? If not, is the location 
of either of the manuscripts known ? 

I am also trying to trace the Parliamentary 
Grant of William III and Queen Mary, ap- | 
propriating the duties on tobacco, etc., to 
the States of Holland, which was in the pos- 
session of ANDREW STEINMETZ, according to 
his notice of this piece in 2 S. i. 81, 47. 

Do any of your readers, too, know of the | 
existence of a copy of a work entitled ‘ Anti 
Misocapnus,’ said to be written by the Jesuits 
of Poland in reply to James I’s ‘ Counter- 
blaste,’ or to a 1583 edition of Everard’s ‘ De | 
Herba Panacea ’? | 

Should any of your readers have the in- | 
formation required relating to any of these | 
pieces, I should be very grateful indeed if | 
they would write me in regard to them. I 
shall give full credit in my forthcoming work | 
for any assistance received. 

JERnoME E. Brooks. 

3, East 54th Street, New York City. 


HE GREAT CRESTED GREBE: IN-}| 
FORMATION REQUIRED. — During 
1930 we have attempted to make a survey of 
the Great Crested Grebe throughout England, 
Scotland and Wales. 
tricts have sent us a great deal of most valu- | 
able information, There are still, however, | 


Observers in many dis- | 


many areas concerning which we have little ‘ 


? | Bagley Wood as 
- | Thessaly— ”’ 


| concerning Richard Hengist Horne 


or no data. We would, therefore, ask all 
those who have any notes on the Great 
Crested Grebe, whether for 1930 or previous 
years, to communicate with us as soon as 
possible. 
T. H. Harrisson, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
P. A. D. Hottom. 
Birchfield, Addlestone, Surrey. 


“MHESSALY.’’—Matthew Arnold in ‘ The 

Scholar Gipsy’ refers to a region near 
‘the forest ground call’d 
See lines 110-115. Why and 
by whom, except by Arnold in this poem, 
was this region called Thessaly, and just 
where is it? 

C. H. Leonarp. 


VINCENT AS A CHRISTIAN NAME IN 
THE XVI CENTURY.—Can the Chris- 


tian name Vincent be regarded as of common 
occurrence in the early sixteenth century, or 


| does it suggest relationship with a person of 
| that surname ? 


O. D. AINSWORTH. 


OATHAM.—I possess a set of rectangular 
mother-of-pearl counters which belonged 

to my great-grandfather, James_ Gordon, 
bearing the Gordon arms, impaling Goatham: 


| Azure between three goats passant, a fesse 
| embattled-counter-embattled. 


I seek information about the Goatham 


| family which seems to be extinct. 


ALFRED BaTEsON. 


ICHARD HENGIST HORNE. — I shall 
be grateful for any special information 

E (1803- 

1884)—and especially regarding letters and 

manuscripts (whether published or not.) 

Eric J. SHUMAKER. 
120, Derby Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


STRONOMICAL RECKONING. — Can 
any reader give me any information as 
to how astronomers reckon the years: I have 


‘heard it stated that in astronomical reckon- 
_ing there is a year zero, and therefore what 
| history calls B.c. 55 is, to the astronomer, 


the year minus 54. 
H. V. Bortey. 


N AGAZINE ARTICLE WANTED. — Some 
time within the last two years I came 


| across an article in one of the monthly maga- 
| zines dealing with the geography of Trollope’ 


novels. Can anyone oblige me with the 
reference? 


F. BELsEN. 
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| that the noble parish church of St. Mary 
| de Redcliffe was formerly a chapel of ease 
— | to Bedminster, the vicar of Bedminster being 


ERIE N B ELL’S the incumbent of all four. 
QU SO OSWELL | Chatterton is scarcely likely to have had 
JOURNALS. | anything to do with planting laurels, his 
; | bent being literary. 
(clix. 368). | Frank GUNNING. 
(1) Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir | « ae 
Horace Mann dated 28 Feb., 1769, gives |, (8) The “Gold Key’’ was the chamber- 
an account of Elizabeth Chudleigh’s |/@in’s gold key which Count Pignatelli, 
denial in Doctor’s Commons that she | #8 4 high Sardinian dignitary, would possess. 
had married the Earl of Bristol. He ends: | {t will be remembered that Voltaire returned 


“Every word of this history is extremely | his Chamberlain’s gold key after his quarrel 


true.” As Walpole’s letters were handed | with Frederick of Prussia. 
about, Foote may have seen this one, and re- | (9) Pope mentioned John Lord Hervey 
collected it when Elizabeth Chudleigh, as | Under the name of Sporus in the Epistle to 
Duchess of Kingston, was tried for bigamy, | Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 307 ff. 
Walpole frequently called his scandalous H. G. W. 
anecdotes ‘“‘ histories.’’ nee - ea - és 
(7) Miss Edith Sitwell, in her recent book | oe Se pe bys ren 
on Alexander Pope, describes a series of let- | Se eee oe ae (clix. 
ters which Pope as a young man wrote to the — = 2 gar i? — —— 
a : | paper which made its first appearance in 
mare Theres and Marthe Bieens. they | January, 1823, devoted considerable space to 


are all highly correct and formal, beginning | : =e : d 
“ Mea “ Pitts? © | detailed descriptions of the Music Festivals at 
Dear Madam,” or ‘‘ Dear Ladies,’’ and York in 1823, 1825 and 1828. 


ending ‘“‘ Your obedient servant’’ or some | 
equivalent phrase, except one, which is in a | Ame 
tian of tho most extravagant gallantry, {heb fet, these accounts indicate that the 
written, as the writer himself says, late at | ances” and “ Bedein Canaan ss that the 
night, after leaving his friends, and obviously | facaa took place ig Pe Wiest ‘and ten 
ge the writer was drunk. Possibly this is | latter, in 1823 in the Assembly Wakes anil 
the letter referred to. Pee . . : 

(9) In Pope’s ‘ Imitations of Horace: In- | in 1825 and 1828 in the special concert room 


2 4 | which was built in the interval between the 
troduction to the Satires, addressed to Dr. | feativale of 1823 and 1825. 


Arbuthnot,’ there is an extremely severe 
satire on Sporus, who is universally believed 
to be Lord Hervey. Dr. Johnson at some 
period of his career was befriended by a 


Replies. 





Although there is no precise statement to 


There is some indication that the Minster 
performances terminated at about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the conclusion must be 

i cette : | arrived at that as there were no evening per- 
a Pomel _In sessimesh Life of — formances in the sacred edifice, the question 
olnson 18 represented as saying about | of lighting the nave did not arise. 


es — — (I | eye from gees ‘| The details on which the above opinion is 
if a poe sh ” Prinsie - hey ase lo ap | founded would occupy considerable space, 
: area, 2 cog fervey * Should ‘ove 1 | but if the Chancellor would care to have 


for his sake.’’ I do not know whether Dr. 3 , 
Johnson’s Lord Hervey was the same person | — eS Re ee ae 
| F. 8. 


as Pope’s Sporus. Perhaps this was the | 
question which Boswell and his friends were | 
discussing. PLAGUE-STONES (clix. 242, 281, 320, 340, 
M. H. Dopps. | 575).—A cross was built by Bishop Charl- 
3. Mr, Frepertrck A. Porrte will find | t0m at Hereford at ,the time of a great 
the word ‘‘gramachree”’ in the well-known | plague (White Friar’s Cross). The upper 


irish sone * : on? | part is new, though probably built in the 
lcci — old style, and the plague-stone with its hol- 
Angus gramma coolin. | low for vinegar, seems to have been swept 
Gramachree ma cruiskeen lawn, lawn, lawn, | away (cf. Rimmer’s ‘ Ancient Stone Crosses. 
Oh’ gramachree ma cruiskeen lawn. of England,’ 1895, p. 34). 
5. It may interest Mr. Porrie to know | J. ARDAGH. 
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SARLY STENOGRAPHY (clix. 332, 372). 

—I am very grateful to your correspon- 
dents who have supplied, information in 
answer to my enquiry. 

As to Thomas Ratcliff, the Plymouth 
stationer. I have full details of three known 
editions of his ‘ New Art of Short and Swift 
Writing without Characters,’ of which I 
possess the first, dated 1688, and third. The 
book I wish to locate, if possible, is the one 
announced in a list of ‘‘ Books printed and 
sold by Tho. Johnson at the Golden 
Key in St. Pauls-Church-yard,”’ at the 
end of AY@ENTHS. Or a treatise of self- 
deniall . . . By Theophilus Polwheile, 1658, | 
as follows :— | 

The Art of Short-writing by Characters, | 
fair, short, swift, easie, and legible. First | 
invented by J. Willis, afterwards more illus- | 
trated by H. Dix, and now more largely com- | 
posed and compleated; With an additional | 
table of words, and every way made easie to | 

| 
| 
| 





the meanest capacity. By Tho. Ratcliff. 80. 

This work is also referred to in the Rat- | 
cliff MS., cited by your correspondent ‘‘ M.”? | 
which is now in the National Library of 
Scotland (Warden collection). 

The bibliographical sources quoted by | 
A. J. H. and Mr. J. Arpacu have ali been | 
consulted. The 1674 edition of Coles’s short- | 
hand is presumably the first, a 10th edition | 
of 1707 is also known. 


What has become of | 
the intervening editions? Dix’s ‘ New Art, 


|family of Pilon, at Dagenham, 


shifting of the earth’s axis? 
F. C. Tyrer. 


J{GLOMISE GLASS (clix. 350). — I gave 

an account of this at some length, and 
of the curious word églomisé, in the Bur- 
lington Magazine (vol. xxii. p. 121, March, 
1918). Briefly the process consists of orna- 
ment painted and gilded on the under side of 
glass so as to show through. It was invented 
tor borders to picture frames by a man 
named Glomy, a Parisian picture-framer, 
in the eighteenth century, and to frame a 
picture with a border after his manner was 
called églomiser, The term soon came to be 
employed to denote the somewhat analogous 
process which was used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of enamelling, or painting, or gilding 
on the inside of glass vessels of various sorts, 

CuHaRLes A. Cook. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 
136, 174, 197, 214, 232, 266, 303, 341, 
376).—The ancient house known as Whale- 
bone House, home of the Huguenot refugee 
in Essex, 
was so called locally from possessing an arch 


| of this nature, but I do not know if this is 


still in existence. 
F, H. H. GurLiemarp. 
Cambridge. 
Mr. Dwight Blaney has an arch of the 
whale’s jawbones on his estate at Ironbound 


of Brachygraphy ’ was first published in 1633, | Island. Frenchman’s Bay, Maine, U.S.A., 
and the third edition in 1641. Is there any | which he put up in 1920, and I have sent 
record of the second edition?  Stringer’s | photographs of the arch to Mr. J. Travis 
‘Rich Redivivus,’ 1686, is the third edition. | Jenkins. 
The 1630 edition of Shelton’s ‘ Short Writ- | 
ing’ in the Bodleian, is the second; the first | 
edition of 1626 is not in that Library, and I | 
should be glad to know of the whereabouts of | 
a copy. Incidentally, the date of Metcalfe’s 


CHARLES FE. STRATTON. 


RGERIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(clix. 371).—In the preface to Feodarium 
Prioratus Dunelmensis published by the Sur- 


‘Schoolmaster’ in the Earl of Crawford’s 
library is 1668, not 1688. 
W. J. Carton. 
5, Chemin des Colombettes, 
Geneva. 
‘“DOMAN’”’ AND “NOVELLE”’  (clix. 
369).—A Roman is a novel, a Novelle 
is a short novel. cp. Introduction (p. viii.) 
to H. F. Eggeling’s ‘Modern German Short 
Stories,’ Oxford, 1929. 
H. G. W. 


((AESAR'S LANDING IN BRITAIN (clix. 
' 243, 282, 341).—Can Mr. Kenpra Baker 
kindly give the exact reference where I may 
find the opinion of the astronomer Halley 
that the Deluge was the result of a sudden 


tees Society, Canon Fowler, of Durham, gives 
an account of the forged foundation deeds of 
Durham monastery, which are represented as 
having been granted by William the Con- 
_queror, but were actually forged at the end 
of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century for production in a lawsuit between 
| the monks and the bishop of Durham, 
M. H.. Donps. 


| A number of charters purporting to 
be the foundation charters of the Convent 
of Durham at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, are preserved, but they are now proved 
| to be of later fabrication, though they seem 
| to state facts. (‘ Victoria County History 
| Durham,’ Vol. ii). 

Lapsley, ‘The County Palatine of Dur 
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| 
ham’ (pp. 160, 161, 335) makes some interest- | 
ing comments on these forged charters, the | 
spuriousness of which was first demonstrated | 
by the late Dr. Greenwell in nis introduction 
to ‘Feodarium Prioratus 
(Surtees Society, 1872), 


Dunelmensis ’ | 


H. Askew. | 


tend TRACY, DEVONSHIRE, AND | 

THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF | 
ST. JOHN, BRIDGEWATER (clix. 369).— 
The advowson of Bovey was presented to the 
Hospitallers of Bruges (Bridgewater) by Wil- 
liam Brewer (d. 1226), see Inspeximus in | 
Cal. Charter Rolls, vol. i, pp. 44-45. The 
tithes were presented by William Brewer, his 
nephew, who was Bishop of Exeter from 
1224-1244; see Bishop Grandison’s Register, 
print p. 554. In the Inquisitio post mortem 
on Henry de Tracy in 1273, it was found that 
Tracy had held the advowson to the use of 
the fraternity of Bridgewater (Cal. Inquisit. 
post mortem, vol. ii, p. 57). In 1335 an 
inquisition was held with reference to the 
lands of these Hospitallers in Devon ; the find- 
ing did not include any land at Bovey; see 
Cartulary of Buckland Priory, printed by 
the Somerset Record Society in 1909. vol. xxv, 
p. 170, No. 312. In 1341 St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Bridgewater, was held to be exempt 
from clerical subsidy in the diocese of Exeter ; 
see Cal, Close Rolls, 1341-3, pp. 11, 12. and 
again in 1543, ib. 1343-6, p. 90, A clerical sub- 
sidy roll for Exeter Diocese, temp. Rich. IT, 
believed to be the earliest roll to contain the 
names of clergy and other religious persons 
and houses in the diocese, was transcribed 
some years ago by Miss Leca-Werekes and 
was printed in Devon Notes and Queries, vol. 
iv, pp. 273-280. This roll does not mention 
any religious house at Bovey. The foregoing 
references seem to show that up to 1377, and 
later, St. John’s Hospital did not own any 
religious house at Bovey. Further informa- 
tion about the Bridgewater Hospitallers may 
be found in the MS. notes of the Rev. J. R. 
Powell, vol. xxvii, pp. 389-397, at Exeter 
City Library. 

The second question is, what is the origin 
of the place-name Indeo in the parish of 
Bovey? The map shows that the place is 
situate on the side of the River Bovey oppo- 
site to that on which the church stands. The | 
name would appear to be a corruption of | 
‘“yonder’’-‘‘ yeo,’? meaning, beyond the 
water. With this form may be compared 


“yonder”? -cott, -lake, -lawn, -mere, -moor, 
-ridge, -stoke, in other parts of Devon. 


je 





A CURIOSITY IN NOMENCLATURE 

(clix. 331).—The will proved at Canter- 
bury in the year 1553-4 (Archd, xxix. 22) of 
John Topley, the elder, of Smarden, men- 
tions ‘‘ John Topley the younger, my bro- 
ther.’’ The will of their father, proved in 
1547 (Archd. xxv. 131) mentions ‘‘ John, my 
eldest son,’’? and ‘‘ John, my youngest son.’’ 


Frep. R. GALte. 


HAVARD (clix. 350). — Among the knights 

of Bernard Newmarch—one of the ‘‘ Lord 
Marchers’’—who settled in Breconshire, 
circa 1091, and built his castle near the con- 
fluence of the Honddu and the Usk, was one 
of the name of Havard, or whose name came 
to be so sounded in later times, It is said 
that he came from Havre de Grace, the sea- 
port town of Normandy, and was called Wal- 
ter de Harve de Grace. He was given, for 
his services in the subjugation of Brychei- 
niog, a lordship at Pontiwilym, Breconshire, 
and here for many generations his descend- 
ants continued to reside in considerable 
affluence. 

Thomas Havard, served as sheriff of Brecon- 
shire for the years 1543, 1549 and 1555. 

Harry Havard, of Goittre-in-Emlyn, 
grandson of Thomas, married Mary, a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Morrus Williams, Vicar of 
Llangeler, circa 1613. 

William Havard, 1710-1778, actor and 
dramatist, wrote the following Tragedies: 
(1) ‘ Scanderbeg,’ 1733, produced at Good- 
man’s Fields, 15 March, 1733; (2) ‘ King 
Charles 1,’ 1737, produced at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 1 March, 1737, in which Havard 
played Bishop Juxon; (3) ‘ Regulus,’ 1744, 
produced at Drury Lane, 21 Feb., 1744; (4) 
‘ The Elopement,’ produced at Drury Lane, 6 
Apr.,1763. He acted in many plays, including 
Shakespeare’s, at Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den, and other London theatres, in a great 
variety of characters. He is said to have had 
in tragedy, no superior at Drury Lane ex- 
vept Garrick, ‘ D.N.B.’ vol. ix. 172. 

For further information on the name 
Havard, see ‘ Annals and Antiquities of the 
Counties and County Families of Wales,’ by 
Thomas Nicholas, Longman Green and Co., 
1872. 

Davip T. Wytiz, M.D. 

Oxford. 


It is surmised that the surname Havard 
is derived from the place-name Havre. The 


| surname was common in Breconshire, South 
| Wales, 


The Havards were reputed to be 
descendants of one Sir Peter Havard who 
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came to England in the reign of William I. | 
His grandson, Sir Walter Havard, assisted | 
Bernard Newmarch to subdue Breconshire in 
the reign of William Rufus, for which he | 
was rewarded with the lordship of Pont- | 
wilym in the said county. There are de-| 
scendants of these Havards: living to-day in 
the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke and 


Cardigan. 
a J. KE. 
Velindre. 
PORTRAITS OF CANNING (cliii. 470; 
clix. 348).—For portraits of George Can- 
ning (1770-1827), see the following :— | 
Academy (1898), 55: p. 287. Gainsborough 
p. (child port.). 
‘ Allgemeine Weltgeschichte.’ (1888) 11: p. | 
271. Freeman eng. 

‘Almanach de Gotha.’ (1824) pl. 2. M. | 
Gauci p. Bolt sc. | 
Anglo-Sazon Review. (1899) iii: p. 45. 
Gainsborough p. (age 17). | 

Armstrong, ‘Gainsborough ’ (1898), p. 156. | 


Gainsborough f. (child port.). 
L’Art (1875) iii. 387. Lawrence p. E. 
Bocourt des. Tourfaut eng. 


Benson, ‘ Fasti Etonenses’ (1899), p. 229, 
J. Hoppner p._ p. 232, Lawrence p. C: 
Turner eng. 


Bourke, ‘History of Whites’ (1892), i: | 
p. 210. Lawrence p. C. Turner eng. | 
Brougham, ‘ Statesmen’ (1839) i: p. 277. | 
Lawrence p. | 

Buckingham, ‘ Memoirs of Court of George 
IV’ (1859) ii: front. I. H. Baker. eng. | 
Catholic World (1895) 1xi. p. 779. 

‘Creevey Papers’ (1904) ii: p. 122. Law- 
rence p, (Christ Church, Oxford). 

Cunningham, ‘ Lives of Eminent and Illus- 
trious Englishmen.’ (1837) viii. front. S. | 
Freeman eng. | 

Cust, ‘ National Portrait Gallery’ (1902) 
ii: p. 183. Joseph Nollekens sc. FE. H. | 
Baily sc, (bust) —ii: 183. Chantrey sc. 
(bust). 

Dowling, ‘ Poets and Statesmen ’(1857), p. 
223. J. Chapman sc, F. Radclyffe eng. (bust). 

European Magazine (1812), lxi. p. 427. 
Nollekens sc. eng. (bust). 

Flathe, ‘Das Zeitalter der Restauration 
und Revolution 1814-1851. ° (Oncken, ‘ Allg. 
Gesch.’) Berlin, Grote (1883), p. 119. Free- 
man eng. 

Fonblanque (A.) 
Administrations ’ 


‘England under Seven 


(Lond. 1837), i: front. 


Lawrence p. W. Read sc. 
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Green, ‘Short History English People’ 
(1893) iv: 1807. bust (Nat. Port. Gall.). 
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Contemp- 


Grevedon et Mauzaisse, ‘ Les 
Grevedon 


orains étrangers’ (1835) pl. xxv. 
del, 1827, CC, Motte lith. 

Hamilton, ‘ Secret History of England.’ 
(1901), ii: 172. Lawrence p. 


Jerdan, ‘National Portrait Gallery.’ 
(1830) ii: pl. 1. T. Stewardson p. W. Holl 
eng. 


Ladies’ Monthly Museum (1827). Imp. Ser. 
xxv. 301, 

Latimer, ‘England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’ (1894), p. 80. Stewardson p. Hopwood 
sc 


McCarthy, ‘ England in the Nineteenth 
Century ’ (1899), i: 82. Chantrey sc. (bust). 

Martineau, ‘ History of England ° (1849) i: 
p. 292. Lawrence p. H. B. Hall eng. 

‘ Microcosm,’ ed. 4 (1809) ii: front. B, 
Lane eng. 

New Monthly Magazine (1819) xii: p. 83. 
eng. 
Outlook (1897) lv: p. 66. —(1902), p. 70: 
p. 560. sketch, 1826. 

‘Paget Papers’ (1896), 2: 290. 

Penny Magazine (1832) i: p. 81. Westma- 


| cott sc. 


Seidlitz, Woldemarvon. ‘ Allgemeines his- 
torisches Portratwerk. , .’ (1894), v: pl. xcv. 
Lawrence p. W. Say sc. 

South Kensington Museum: 
Historical Portraits’ 5: pl. lix. 


‘ National 
Anton 


| Nickel p. 


Taylor, ‘ National Portrait Gallery ’ (1846) 
i: p. 75. Stewardson p. Holl eng. 

Thornton, ‘Foreign Secretaries of XIX 
Century to 1880’ (1881) i: p. 225 eng. 

Werckmeister, ‘Das neunzehnte Jahrhun- 
dert in Bildnissen.’ (1898) 1: pl. evi. Law- 
rence p, W. Say eng. 

Wills, ‘ Irish Nation,’ iii: 411. Holl eng. 

Wilson, ‘ History of the American People’ 
(1902), iii: p. 262 bust. from Green’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English People.’ 


Wright, ‘England under the House of 


| Hanover’ (1848), ii: 418. F. W. Fairholt 


eng. after caricature, 1804. 
ALFRED SypDNEY LEwIs. 
oe Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL: DESCEND- 
ANTS (clix. 388).—‘ Shovel. Pedigree 
of the Descendants of Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Cloudesley Shovel,’ compiled by 
Hon. Robert Marsham, January, 1881. 
Broadside ; ‘ The Shipwreck of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell,’ by J. H. Cooke, p. 14; ‘ N. and Q.’ 
7S. ii. 393; 8 S.vii. 41. 
ALFRED SypNEy Lewis, 
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warner! MACLAGAN (clix. 9, 47, 

88).—Can Mr. Mactracan inform me if 
William Dalrymple Maclagan of Madras was 
related to either the Maltby or the Penny- | 
cuick family ? | 

It occurred to me that possibly William | 
Dalrymple Maltby, son of Edward Maltby | 
(born 1812, married 1843, Jane Pennycuick, 
eldest daughter of Brig.-Gen. John Penny- 
cuick, K.H.C.B., Colonel of the famous 24th | 
Foot, fell in action, Jan. 15, 1849) was named 
for Archbishop Maclagan, either through 
friendship or blood. Edward Maltby was 
for a time acting-Governor of Madras. The 
Maltby intermarriages seem to have been | 
with Scottish families: Pennycuick, Crich- 
ton, Foxton. 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


HE MAYFLOWER: LATER HISTORY 
(clix. 118, 215, 304).—There is a refer- 
ence to a ship Mayflower in the witchcraft 
trials at Bermuda, January, 1654:' ‘‘ the 
following were two passengers on the ‘ May- 
flower,’ whose captain stated hee did vehe- | 
mently suspect them to be witches.’ Trial | 
of Elizabeth Page and trial of Jane Hopkins. | 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


OWBRAY: MALTBY (clix. 210). — I) 
should like to make a correction on this | 
query. I have received an impression of | 
the seal bearing the demi-lion rampant and | 
the initials are not W.M.M. as stated in the | 
query, but ‘J. M.,”’ evidently, James Maltby, 
son of William Mowbray Maltby. I have 
seen the little old crest ring, worn as a lady’s 
little-finger ring, the demi-lion being much 
rubbed from age. Could this have been 
a Mowbray crest? 





D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


(jANONIZATION (clix. 350). — In the} 
Schaff-Herzog ‘ Encyclopedia of Reli- | 
gious Knowledge, vol. iv., under ‘ Saints,’ it 
1s stated that 
On account of the smuggling-in of martyrs, 
the Pope was called upon to declare who were | 
saints: and in 993 John XV canonized the first | 
saint in the person of Bishop Ulrich of 
Augsburg. 
On the same authority it would appear | 
that the Papal See did not claim canoniza- | 
tion until the time of Alexander III (1181) | 
and as the bishops continued to beatify and | 
canonize in their dioceses, Urban VIII re- | 
served the exclusive right for the Papal See, 
and Alexander III later forbade the cere- | 
mony elsewhere than at the Vatican. The | 
Bull of Urban VIII prescribed in detail the ' 





| canonization for the Holy See. 
'on the subject is De 


| came into possession of the 





method of procedure, but whether the office 


| of Advocatus Diaboli was recognised or insti- 
| tuted by him is not specifically stated in the 


Schaff-Herzog. 
H. Kenpra Baker. 


Pope Alexander III, in 1170, reserved 
The classic 
Servorum Dei... 
Canonizatione,... by Cardinal Lambertine 
(1766), partly translated under the title of 
‘Heroic Virtue’ (1850). 

The articles on ‘ Beatification and Canon- 
isation ’ in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ and 
in Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics,’ give all the information the ordin- 
ary reader needs. 

T. F. G, Dexter. 


ARADISE AS A PLACE-NAMBP (clix. 

295, 337, 355, 389). — Paradise occurs 

at Eastbourne, too, at a spot near the old 

Town, where there is a spring of water issu- 

ing out of the hill-side, at the head of a 

valley shaped something like a horse-shoe, 
just above ‘‘ The Saffron Field.’’ 

Forty years ago there was a row of cottages 
with this name on high ground approached 
by a footpath, near Hilton Lane, Prestwich, 
Manchester, but why so called I know not— 
perhaps from their secluded position. 


H. W. U. 
A fine semi-circular country road called 
Paradise Drive, along the western side of the 


Royal Eastbourne Golf Club, takes its name 
from the wooded glen through which it 


passes, 
M. P. 


There is a Beech Grove on the bank of the 


| river Don, near Monymusk, called by this 


name, It is open to the public on payment of 
a small fee, and is probably an extension of 
the grounds of the mansion house. 


J. M. H. 


There is a Paradise Road at Richmond, 
Surrey; on high ground, and not near the 
river. 

Witrrep H. Hoipen. 


(GAMING IN THE XVII AND XVIII 

CENTURIES (clix. 334, 371).—The fol- 
lowing gaming incident may be new to E. 
The Bolling estate near Bradford, Yorks, 
Tempests of 
Bracewell by the marriage of Sir Richard 
Tempest to Rosamond, the only daughter of 
Tristram Bolling, in the reign of Henry 
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VIII. Over a century later it was still 


owned by a Tempest—another Sir Richard— | 


a zealous Roman Catholic and Royalist. He 
was also a desperate gamester, and it is said 


that during a run of bad luck in a game of | 


‘put,’’ in which the hall and estate were 
he exclaimed while the cards were 
being dealt: 

Come ace, deuce, and tray 

Or farewell Bolling Hall for ever and aye. 

Whether this be true or not, the estate 
soon after became the property of the Saviles 


of Thornhill. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


= B M.,’’? AUTHOR OF ‘ EZEKIEL, AND 
‘ OTHER POEMS’ (clix. 350, 392).— 
The writer of the poems referred to, Mrs. 
McAndrew, was living at Harford, near 
Ivybridge, Devon, in 1894. Could some 
reader tell us more about this gifted lady? 
‘The Death of Ezekiel’s Wife’ is one of the 
sweetest, tenderest poems in our language. 


Cott. Exon. Oxon. 


RICH (clix. 333, 375).—The Rev. Durbin 


Brice, first in the list given at ante p. | 


375, was 2nd son of W. D. Brice of Bristol, 
and died at his father’s house at Clifton. 
For William ‘‘ Draper’’ Brice read Wil- 
liam Diaper Brice. He was Mayor's Clerk, 
1807-1820. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
Redland, Bristol. 


EWES PRIORY (clix. 370).—In the list 
of abbreviations published in the English 
Place-Name Society’s Vol. vi, ‘ Sussex,’ Part 
i, is the following, which may help H. C. C.: 
*‘Lewes Cartulary (Cott. Vesp. 

15th cent.”’ 
H. Askew. 


WELL, SURREY: TWO TOWERS IN 
ONE CHURCHYARD (clix. 371). — 
There is a parallel case at Shenstone, Staffs. 
When the old church (St. John the Baptist) 
was mainly destroyed and the new one built 
in 1853, the tower of the old one was spared, 
It is an interesting example of transitional- 
Norman work, says Charles Masefield, in 
‘Staffordshire’ (‘Little Guides’). The 
south doorway remains attached to it, and 
though much damaged, enough survives to 
prove that it was a fine early English piece, 

adorned with cusps, 

H. ASKEW. 


Bsxve);.| 


The Library. 


Hellenistic Military and Naval Develop- 
ments. By W. W. Tarn. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. net). 

HE Lees-Knowles Lectures in Military 
History for 1929-30, delivered at Trinity 

| College, Cambridge, this book is a consider- 
| able contribution towards the understanding 
of a period of military development of which 
the significance has hardly been appreciated 
|at its worth, or the practical details made 
| out with sufficient accuracy. The most im- 
portant lecture is the last, on siege and naval 
warfare, and of this the most valuable part 
is the discussion of the ships—a discussion 
which will probably for some time be a main 
authority on an intricate subject, since it 
gives us the latest general conclusions of 
recent study, brief but clear statements of the 
evidence on which they rest and, withal, two 
or three points newly established by the 
author—additions to his already notable body 
of work. The old idea that triremes and 
quinqueremes were propelled by tiers of 
oars has for some time given place to recog- 
nition that there was only one row of oars, 
and that the numbers refer to the grouping 
| of the oarsmen, In the trireme, it is 
settled that the oarsmen were grouped in 
threes. There is still, however, some doubt 
as to the way in which the group was seated, 
and, moreover, need to correct some modern 
reference books in the explanation given of 
the words thranite, zugite and thalamite, 
which have been taken to denote the three 
several rowers in a group, whereas they should 
rather be understood as the three working 
squads into which the men were divided, row- 
ing respectively in the stern, amidships and 
in the bows. The quinquereme, if explained 
as we still sometimes find it to be, a ship 
rowed by groups of five instead of three oars 
takes us no further; but there seems no doubt 
that the number signifies one big oar pulled 
by five men. Here we get at a new system. 

Experiments were made with bigger and 

bigger oars rowed by larger and _ larger 

;numbers of men. Ten, however, has been 
found to be the largest possible number of 
men to an oar. We have ships called a 
thirteen, fifteen, thirty, forty even. The 





most brilliant suggestion in the book is that 
made by Mr. Tarn for the solution of this 
difficulty ; he tells us that from five to ten 
| the figures denote the number of men to 4 
| single oar; and from eleven to twenty, refer 
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to the number of men to a pair of oars; be- 
yond twenty—Pyrgoteles’ thirty, and the forty 
of Ptolemy ‘Philopator—to groups of oars 
three and four respectively, each oar rowed 
by ten men. 

“It-is tempting to linger over the ships, but 
we must not altogether neglect the two 
earlier lectures. The second, on Cavalry and 
Elephants, will no doubt, be valued most for 
its account of the evolution of the great war- 
horse following the invention of the cata- 
phract or heavy-armed horse-archer; an evo- 
lution, the evidence for which seems to con- 
firm Ridgeway’s theory that the great 
Nesaean horse, the basis of the great horse 
in Parthia, was the offspring of the original 


| 


would specially recommend them also to old 


| lovers of classical antiquity for whom return 


' to familiar fields under a 


Nesaean crossed by a ‘‘ heavenly ’”’ strain | 


from Libya—a strain whose ‘‘ heavenliness ’’ 
is commemorated in Pegasus, Another fine 


measure of Surenas, the victor at Carrhae, 


the first general who conceived the idea, and | 


devised means, for systematically supplying 
unlimited ammunition to long-range weapons 
—arrows, that is, to his horse-archers. Dis- 
cussing the use of elephants, Mr. Tarn shows 


clearly enough that the tempting compari- | 


son between them and tanks is misleading. 


The first lecture, which furnishes a general | 


outline of Hellenistic modes of warfare, and 
a description of infantry and infantry 
methods, while it offers less that is new is 
quite as admirable as the others both in the 
abundance of interesting matters dealt with 
and in their easy, rapid and competent hand- 
ling. On one little puzzle, the length of the 
spear in Alexander’s phalanx, the author 
makes the suggestion that the cubit in Theo- 
phrastus, upon which the measurement is 
reckoned, should be taken as a short Mace- 
donian cubit, corresponding to the short Mace- 
donian stade, which would reduce the sarissa 
from 18ft. to about 13ft., a length, consider- 
ing what is known of Alexander’s use of it, 
much more probable. This lecture includes 
two or three fine old stories seen in a light 
which gives them new meaning: the rafts of 
Cassander, for example, at the siege of Tegea, 
and the tenacity and ingenuity of Antigonus 
with his beaten ships at the battle of Byzan- 
tium. A momentous development, the begin- 
nings of which are here to be traced, is that 
of the control of a battle as a whole by a com- 
mander stationed more or less outside it— 
Eumenes at Paraitakene supplying the first 
example of this, 

These lectures will be used principally by 
those who are actively engaged in the histor- 
ical studies to which they belong, but we 


new light still 


counts as the greatest af recreations. 


The Mediaeval Scene. By G. G. Coulton. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net). 


|? happens occasionally that the range of 

a writer’s power and the depth and 
accuracy of his insight display themselves 
more effectively in a minor than in a major 
work. We think this has occurred in the 
case of the book before us. Simply written, 
for the greater part of it was delivered in 
broadcast talks in the autumn of last year; 
stripped of all superfluities, yet by no means 
of a stiff and dry compactness; happy alike 
in arrangement of topics and in selection 


passage is that which gives us the true | from the vast amount of available material, 


its combination of balanced judgment and 
geniality seems to testify to the writer’s com- 
prehension of the Middle Ages in a higher 
degree than do his more elaborate and 
lengthy volumes. Dr. Coulton’s work — it 
seems to us—has sometimes resembled the 
speech of a man using a foreign tongue, who 
knows well its vocabulary and its gram- 
matical construction but much less well its 
idioms, and dimly, if at all, its genius. 


| Here he shows that, after all, he can both 


seize himself and convey to others much of 
that spirit which has been wont to escape 
if not from his mind, yet from his 
pen. For example, he most admirably brings 
home to his popular audience, the manifold 
significance, especially in its practical im- 
plications, of the mediaeval conception of 
unity and the effects of the prolonged insis- 
tence upon it. The chapter on ‘ Chivalry ’ 
is composed almost entirely of quotations— 
famous and most apt passages from Frois- 
sart. Nothing could be better; yet along 
with it a discussion of chivalry, on the same 
lines as the discussion of Monasticism or 
Law and Politics, would have been welcome. 
The chapters which we specially admired 
are that on ‘ Law and Politics’ and that on 
‘The Church and the Economic World.’ The 
last of all, on ‘Popular Religion,’ brings 
the book to an appropriate close with Piers 
Plowman. 


The Protection of our English Churches. 
(Press and Publications Board of the 
Church Assembly, Church House, Westmin- 
ster. 3s.), 

WE have here the Fourth Report of the Cen- 

tral Council for the Care of Churches, 
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that for 1928-29. It is a good record, Much | 


work has actually been accomplished ; some- 
thing has clearly been achieved in the way of 
enlightening or influencing public opinion ; 
and the system of Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees is seen to be becoming more and more 


firmly established as well as more effective. | 


It is satisfactory to learn that Renaissance, 
and even good Victorian, work is now given 
its due. The topic of Memorial Tablets 
comes in for no little consideration. It is 
certainly desirable that what is not very hap- 
pily called the ‘‘ flow’’ of these on church 
walls should be checked. Suggestion is made 
that a parish Book of Remembrance should 
take their place,—for all except those who 
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it had been proposed to remove) and upo 
this, preservation of the fabric, and its mains 
| tenance for occasional use. 4 
| Salisbury. Some useful remarks on old 
| ironwork which this Diocesan Committee are 
| carefully safeguarding. 
Southwark, The new church of St. Philip 
and All Saints, North Sheen, for which the! 
original oak frame of a very fine old bar: 
with a queen-post roof (probably XVI cent.) 
has been used. The name of the late Uvedale 
Lambert, well known to readers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ is associated with this. d 
Chester. The repair of the beautiful nave’ 
roof at Astbury Church, discovered to be ina 
sensationally dangerous condition, 


| 





have some uncommon claim to public remem- | 


brance. Another subject is that of internal 


wall colouring and the use of white for the | 
purpose. The report of the Diocesan Com- | 


mittee for Southwark lays stress on this. 
‘Nothing enlivens bad glass or shows up 
colour decoration so much as a white back- 
ground, not to speak of the saving of arti- 
ficial light during a large part of the year. 
We have many white churches in the diocese 


now; although there were great questionings | 


before the work was done, the Committee 


knows of nothing but satisfaction with the | 


result.’’ The white must be true white— 
merely ‘‘ broken ’’ with a very little red ochre 
or ivory black to prevent a ‘‘ blue ’’ appear- 
ance. Mention of three or four pieces of 
work which have struck us as_ particularly 
interesting may be welcome to our readers: 
Bath and Wells. 
effigy in chain mail of most unusual type dis- 
covered on the main road between Yeovil and 
Ilminster when digging for a petrol tank— 


Sir Philip de Albini, 1292: now in South | 


Petherton Church. 


Chelmsford: The repair of Barking 


Church, where the removal of a flat plaster | 


ceiling disclosed a fine high-pitched king- 
post roof of the fifteenth century, and where 
two thirteenth century windows in the chan- 
cel and two other medixval windows in the 
north aisle have been opened up. 

London. The scheme to replace the poor 
Victorian glass of the main lights in the east 
window of St. Olave’s, Hart St., by modern 
glass—the work of one of the younger artists, 
painted with special regard to its position. 

St. Albans. The discovery of the medieval 
walls, including a peculiarly interesting Nor- 
man chancel at Segenhoe, Ridgmont—(a 
church which, defaced by mean rebuilding, 


A thirteenth century | 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


It is always interesting to note what book. 
lovers across the Atlantic prize most highly,” 
Messrs. Epcar H. Wetts and Co.’s Catas) 
logue No. 33, which brings something over 
600 items before us, puts first, and by a long: 
way, in price an uncut copy, from the Lake 
| worth Castle Library, of the first edition of 

Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ in 
| vols., as brought out by Strahan and Cadel 
| in 1776. For this the price is $3,000. If we 
mistake not, by this reckoning the next be 
| item is Henry Daniel’s own proof copy of the 
| ‘Garland of Rachel,’ printed at his press i 

1881. Fifteen autograph letters by contri 
| utors are inserted, and the copy also containg 
| the 4-leaved Preface which Daniel sent sep: 
| arately to each contributor. For this $1,500 
| is the price. Next to it, offered for $1,000) 
is Henry Fielding’s ‘ History of the present 
rebellion in Scotland,’ of which as late ¢ 
1918 no copy was known, though at least on@ 
| other besides this has now turned up. Books 

priced at $900 and over are Ireland’s ‘ Lifé 
| of Napoleon Bonaparte’ in four volumes; 
with plates by George Cruikshank bound by 
| Riviere (1828: $950); and a first edition of 
| ‘The Microcosm of London’ (Ackermann? 
| 1802-10: $900) ; and items to be had for $70 
| and over are a first edition of Captain Cook 
| ‘ Voyage towards the South Pole, and rour 
| the World’ (1773: $850); a first edition 0 
|Sheridan’s ‘The Rivals’ (1775: $800); 
| Ralfe’s ‘ Naval Chronology of Great Britain’ 
| in a first edition bound by Riviere (18207 
$700) ; ‘ The History of the Colleges of Wine 
chester, Eton and Westminster ’—with othi 
public schools,’ an Ackermann production 
| (1816: $750). 
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